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THE BRIGHTON AQUARIUM. 
Some years ago there set in a fashion of keeping, 
by way of parlour ornament, a fanciful crystal 
tank, replenished with sea-water, in which were 
placed anemones, hermit crabs, and other curious 
little creatures, collected from the rocks and sands 
of the sea-shore. A tank of this kind, called an 
aquarium, was in fact a cage, only instead of wires 
there was glass, instead of pet birds there were 
animals moving about in waiter, whose appear- 
ance and habits could be studied with leisure 
almost at the fireside. So, apparently, began a 
taste, which at length led to the establishment 
and maintenance of those marine aquaria on a 
great scale for public gratification, such as that at 
the Crystal Palace, the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 
Boulogne, Havre, and Hamburg, all more or less 
serving a useful purpose in spreading a love for 
an interesting branch of natural history. 

Having seen various public exhibitions of this 
kind, we felt a strong desire to visit the Aquarium 
recently established at Brighton, which we under- 
stood was on a scale considerably more important 
and comprehensive than any that had as yet been 
attempted. This much-desired visit we were able 
to make in the course of May. Running down 
from London by train, and staying for a week 
at our comfortable old quarters, the Belvidere 
Mansion, we were able, day after day, to make 
the Brighton Aquarium a lounge for study and 
amusement ; and now propose to describe the 
look and character of the thing, as far as such 
may be of popular interest. 

Nowhere could a marine aquarium be more 
advantageously planted. In front is the English 
Channel dashing on the shingly beach, and in 
no respect polluted, as would be the case near 
an ordinary seaport; while the attractions of 
Brighton as a place of fashionable and popular 
resort, situated at only an hour and a-half’s dis- 
tance from the metropolis, insure the visits of hosts 
of holiday-makers, glad to number the aquarium 
among their sources of recreation. Any one 
acquainted with Brighton will recollect that, on its 


eastern side, there is an open level space known as 
the Stein; and it is here, at a spot verging on 
the Promenade next the shore, that the aquarium 
has been formed, by appropriating a piece of par- 
tially waste ground opposite the East Pier. The 
concern is the property of a joint-stock company, 
constituted by act of parliament, 1868. In con- 
sideration of certain public benefits, the Town 
Council agreed to contribute seven thousand 
pounds to help on the undertaking, 

The works began in 1869, and are well and 
tastefully executed. If there be anything to regret, 
it is, that the situation does not seem to admit of 
such extensions as are likely to be required by the 
nature of the establishment. As it stands, how- 
ever, the aquarium must be pronounced to be 
eminently successful. In order not to obstruct the 
view from the Marine Parade, as well as to be on 
the sea-level, the establishment is so sunk that. it 
needs to be reached by a series of descending 
flights of stone steps, and the ‘roofing, chiefly of 
glass, surrounded by a parapet, is raised only a 
few feet above the surface of the adjoining 
roadways. At the top of the flights of steps sits an 
official taking toll from visitors; the admission fee 
for each person being some days a shilling, and on 
others sixpence. There is an incline for those 
invalids who require to be rolled in on chairs. 
At the bottom of the steps we arrive in a 
spacious entrance-court, ornamented with vases 
of flowers; and here we have a view of the 
building, the whole of which is tastefully con- 
structed of red, buff, and dark-coloured bricks, 
with enrichments in point of style reflecting much 
credit on the architect employed. In dealing with 
the limited space at command, seven hundred and 
fifteen feet in length, with an average breadth of 
one hundred feet, the arrangements are neat and 
ingenious. 

From the open court, we step into a large 
entrance-hall, lighted like other parts by the roof, 
and devoted to purposes of a reading-room, a 
stall for the sale of photographs, and a species of 
orchestra for a band of music, which keeps playing 
at intervals, At one end is an apartment laid out 
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as a Restaurant. Along the sides of the hall are 
several stands with round glass vases with water, in 
which, as a sort of beginning to the business of our 
visit, we are indulged with a view of some in- 
teresting small animals, the most curious and 
beautiful of all being a group of hippocampi, or 
sea-horses. Though we are anxious to hurry 
through the vestibule, these creatures do not fail 
to rivet attention for a few minutes. We looked 
at them at every successive visit. Their pretty 


chead, shaped exactly like that of a horse (or a 


knight at chess), their glancing eyes, and their long 
tapering and speckled body twisted round the stalk 
of a water-plant, from which they look placidly 
around, are a singular freak of nature. We felt as 
if it were worth while to go to Brighton only to see 
the sea-horses, which are not very common ; for they 
do not usually figure in our small domestic aquaria. 
In an adjoining vase, there is an axolotl, an animal, 
belonging to the amphibia, dark in colour, and 
strange in its peculiar shape, which seems a com- 
bination of a fish and a newt, with some attributes 
of the tadpole. It has a long fish-like tail, four 
feet with toes not webbed, and though possessing a 
kind of lungs, it breathes chiefly by gills, which 
project like three feathered tufts on each side of 
the neck. Axolotls are found in abundance in 
some of the lakes of Mexico, where they are fished 
for as a delicacy for the table. To judge from their 
looks, it did not strike us that a dish of axolotls 
would be particularly tempting. But all depends on 
taste. If the animal can be naturalised, we may 
live to see the axolotl figure in fashionable bills of 
fare. 

Satisfied with this part of the exhibition, we move 
towards the interior galleries, or we might almost 
call them subterranean corridors, for the light to 
them comes from the surface of the water-tanks 
ranged along the sides. Into these galleries, 
visitors are left to wander at pleasure. You 
roam about as you list, picking up such informa- 
tion as you can ‘from what addresses itself to the 
eye. At the side of each tank is an inscription 
indicating the names of the animals. Excepting 
this amount of information, there was nothing to 
instruct visitors, which we could not but regret, 
for without intelligent explanation, an establish- 
ment of this kind becomes little better than a toy. 
Apparent deficiencies in this respect are now in 
some degree remedied. Since the time of our visit, 
a hand-book to the aquarium has been issued, and 
people are no longer left in doubt concerning a 
thousand interesting particulars. 

Entering the long dim corridor, we are at once 
ushered into the presence of the animals in their 
respective watery cells, Like a row of shop-win- 
dows of plate-glass, the tanks invite curiosity, one 
after the other. The depth of the water in each 
tank may be from five to six feet, with a frontage 
of generally ten feet, and a fully greater length 
from front to back. The sides and ends of the 
tanks are constructed to resemble rock-work. The 
rough blocks of stone have, we believe, been 


brought from Derbyshire, and being disposed in 
ledges and recesses, provision is alike made for 
vegetable submarine growth, and to furnish recesses 
for the resort of the animals seeking a temporary 
solitude. Already, in some of the tanks, vegetation 
had made some progress. Over the bottom of the 
tanks, which is about thirty inches from the ground, 
there is thickly spread that kind of yellowish 
pebbly shingle found on the adjacent beach. 

By means of pipes the salt water is drawn by 
pumps from the sea into reservoirs beneath the 
corridors, and thence raised to the several tanks, 
as may be required. To effect these important 
supplies, steam-power is employed; the engine 
being placed in an apartment not ordinarily shewn 
to'visitors. Steam-power is also employed to force 
fresh air into the tanks sufficient for maintaining 
the vital quality of the water. We therefore, in 
walking along the front of the tanks, observe 
streams of air-bubbles rising through the water, 
and disappearing on the surface, As the ocean 
needs no artificial aeration, one, at first sight, is 
at a loss to understand why the salt water in 
the tanks should be so treated. The expla- 
nation involves a recollection of many natural 
phenomena. The ocean is wholesomely agi- 
tated by the winds ; the wild tumultuous waves 
are so many incorporators of fresh air; so are 
showers of rain; and so likewise are the various 
currents which conflict and flow in different direc- 
tions ; the very storms which sometimes occasion 
the most appalling disasters, being wisely ordained 
to prevent stagnation and secure a store of air for 
the multifarious fishes which inhabit the deep. 
Certain tanks are filled with fresh water, suitable 
for fishes from lakes and rivers, and the aeration 
for them is similarly conducted. Much skill is 
shewn in regulating the admission of light from 
above, according to the natural requirements of the 
animals, Care is also taken to add such constitu- 
ents as may be in demand for food or shell-building, 
as, for example, shells of oysters, crawfish, and 
lobsters, The sea being in most parts charged with 
the seeds or germs of marine plants, a crop of them 
is certain to spring up. The growth of such plants 
in aquaria is managed by an adjustment of the light, 
for while a brilliant glare of sunshine would be 
destructive of certain forms of marine vegetation, 
too little light would be injuriously prolific, and 
impair the healthy existence of the animals. We 
mention all this, to shew what a variety of con- 
siderations, some of them of a costly nature, have 
to be kept in view in maintaining a properly 
constituted public aquarium, 

The first tank on the left introduces us to an 
acquaintance with corals, sea-anemones, sea-cucum- 
bers, and tube-worms. We have before us some of 
the most interesting zoophytes—things growing 
and budding on rocks, half vegetable, half animal ; 
some of them with sprawling tentacula, as if seek- 
ing to grapple and devour anything which un- 
warily comes within the compass of their sensitive | 
feelers. The anemones of a pinkish colour are a |} 
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pretty kind of animal flowers. There they flourish 
as efully on the edge of some projecting bit of 
rock-work within a few inches of us, as if they 
were in the depths of the sea. Woe be to any 
infant shrimp that, floating merrily by, chances to 

t within the sweep of the grappling tentacula. 

Next comes a tank with weevers and masked crabs ; 
and following in order are mackerel, young salmon, 
John Dorée, smelts, prawns, lump-fish, turtle, 
porpoises, bass, silver whiting, and some other 
animals. 

The tank containing the porpoises is double or 
treble the size of the adjoining tanks, in order to 
afford scope for the excursions to and fro of these 
interesting animals. On the occasion of our visit, 
there were two porpoises, not of a great size, but 
forming, in their restless movements, a curious sub- 
ject of study. What strikes us most about them is 
the easy way they roll about from side to side, and 
the power given to them by the tail fin, which, 
instead of being upright, as in the salmon or trout, 
is right across. From the number of visitors who 
hang about the tank of the porpoises, it is evident 
that these are among the most attractive fish in 
the aquarium. 

Passing the eleventh tank, we reach a spacious 
open conservatory, forming a species of lounge 
with chairs and tables, and on one side, amidst 
artificial rocks, ponds for seals and alligators. On 
these we look down from an open railing. 
There were two young seals, very meek-lookin 
creatures—a great contrast to an alligator o 
ey four or five feet long, which, in a 
gloomy depressed mood, lay with its snout under an 
overhanging cliff. He is from South Carolina; 
and his arrival about a year ago at Liverpool was 
described by Frank Buckland in the usual funny 
strain of that jocose naturalist. Coming in a box, 
‘whenever the box was shaken, he snarled and 
hissed in a most frightful way. When stretched 
out, he was about four feet long, but the box which 
contained him was only two feet, so that his tail 
was curled round towards his nose. Upon opening 
one end of the box, he turned round in a moment, 
and I had a job to prevent him getting out.’ 
Carried to Brighton, there was some difficulty in 
unpacking him, and lodging him securely in the 
quarters where he is now exhibited. Viciously as he 
may be disposed, one can scarcely help pitying the 
animal in his captivity, situated as he is so far from 
his companions and the sub-tropical rivers which 
he claims as his proper habitat. 

Proceeding to the other side of the conservatory, 
and beginning with tank No. 12, we have some 
specimens of perch, eels, trout, carp, bream, and 
some other fresh-water fish, all apparently enjoy- 
ing themselves. This = of the aquarium will 
be scientifically valuable in demonstrating to 
what age trout, carp, and perch will attain. One 
often hears of old fishes. There was a trout in the 
well of Dumbarton Castle which was known to be 
twenty years old. It was caught by an officer in 
the river Leven, and was a favourite of many suc- 
cessive members of the garrison. In 1811,a trout 
which inhabited a part of the river Clyde, attracted 
great attention. It had been known and identified 
at different times, for a period of twenty years. 
Buffon, the eminent French naturalist, estimated 
the age of a carp which he examined at a 
hundred years. e arrived at this conclusion, 
by counting with the aid of a microscope the circles 


in the scales of the fish ; for in this respect the 
scale of a fish is said to be like the cross-section of 
a tree, in which each of the rings represents a year’s 
_— From this and other facts, it would not 

e difficult to make such an investigation at the 
Brighton aquarium as would correctly reveal many 
circumstances connected with the life of fishes 
which have been hitherto only guessed at. 

After examining various fresh-water tanks in the 
eastern corridor, we arrive at No. 30, interesting as 
shewing us the eggs of dog-fish, skate, and cuttle- 
fish ; oyster-spat and sponges. No, 31 esses 
some splendid specimens of the Echinodermata, 
including star-fishes, sea-urchins, brittle stars, and 
sea-cucumbers. The star-fishes are spoken of as 
pene the faculty of dismembering themselves, 

y casting off the whole or portions of their spiny 
arms, and then developing new arm-buds at the 
place of fracture. Curious as some of these ani- 
mals are, they less excite attention than the nume- 
rous specimens of hermit-crabs which are seen 
scattered about in the tanks as if they were essen- 
tial to the well-being of the establishment. Such, 
in fact, is the case. Acting the part of scavengers, 
they clear away impurities; like the vulture, 
they eat up what might become injurious. They, 
however, do not rest satisfied with performing this 
useful function. — hold of whelks, peri- 
winkles, and other molluscs, they first devour 
them, and then yy their shell as a dwell- 
ing or shelter for the delicate hinder part of their 
body ; shifting from one shell to another according 
as they grow in dimensions. It is amusing to see 
them half in and half out of the shell of a pretty 
large buccinum, or whelk, which they drag about 
awkwardly, at every step feeling about for small 
shrimps or some other variety of prey; and we 
can observe that among the other classes of small 
creatures, their motions are watched with consider- 
able jealousy. Occasionally a fight takes place, 
in which a whelk, perhaps to the satisfaction of 
the neighbourhood, is successful in securing him- 
self against invasion, and the crab retires discom- 
fited. 

Herrings of different sizes come under notice at 
tank 32. These, as we learn, are the first exam- 
ples of the species yet preserved and exhibited 
alive in a public aquarium. Their successful 
domestication is spoken of as a kind of triumph. 
‘Herrings are so delicate in their nature, so ill 
constituted to sustain exposure for even a few 
minutes to the open air, or to bear the slightest 
interference with its natural free and roving habits, 
that it has long since been pronounced useless to 
attempt to confine it artificially like other fish, or, 
if taken alive, to preserve it in health for any 
length of time. The score or more of fish, there- 
fore, in this tank, some of which have now been its 
inhabitants for over six months, represent one of 
the specialities, and at the same time one of the 
most marked successes connected with the annals 
of the Brighton Aquarium. These herring, in con- 
finement, feed readily upon the shrimps with which 
they are abundantly supplied, usually selecting the 
smaller specimens ; and the activity they display in 
capturing their prey, combined with the exquisite 
silvery sheen their sides reflect, as the light falls 
upon them at different angles, produce a spectacle, 
once seen, not readily forgotten by even the most 
indifferent observer.’ 


Adjoining are tanks for skate-toothed shark, cod, 
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sturgeon, whiting, and picked and spotted dog-fish. 
This last, in its different species, lelenes to the 
shark tribe, and though neither large nor formi- 
dable in appearance, is a fierce and voracious animal. 
One of them’ came in collision with an octopus, 
which it overcame and partly swallowed. he 
deceased octopus is now preserved in a small glass 
tank on one of the tables in the conservatory, and 
there its singular structure of a central body, and 
long flexible arms terminating in suckers, may be 
carefully studied. 

Several tanks at this part of the Aquarium are 
enriched with numerous specimens of the crustacea. 
The growth of the crab may be noted from its 
earliest stages. At one time a stage of its life was 
lost to observers who had not discovered that the 
sea-animal known as the zoea was simply one of 
the transformations of the crab, very much in the 
way that a tadpole becomes a frog. Another in- 
structive sight is the coming to life of the eggs of 
the lobster ; the young of this crustacean being seen 
floating about in myriads, and exposed to danger 
from its enemies. The exuviation of lobsters and 
crabs is not less a matter of interesting observation. 
When these animals become too large for their 
shell, they throw it off, and remain in hiding for a 
few days till the new shell hardens geo to 
admit of resuming the habits of their daily life. 
From an examination of the cast shells of middle- 
aged crabs, it appears that the animals are dread- 
fully infested with parasitic growths, and we can 
imagine that they are glad to throw off the old, and 
endue themselves in a new exterior. 

Such is but an imperfect account of the Brighton 
Aquarium, about which, did space permit, a great 
deal more could be said. Having been.in opera- 
tion for little more than twelve months, the estab- 
lishment must be understood to be still in its 
infancy. Year by year it may be expected to 
improve. Since the period of our visit, many new 
objects of interest have been added to the collec- 
tion, including a crocodile from Sumatra, and an 
extraordinary lizard known as the Australian moni- 
tor. We looked about for a remora, the fish which, 
by means Of a sucker on its head, can attach itself 
to, and be drawn along by, vessels moving through 
the water ; of course, this and a hundred other living 
curiosities of the deep will in good time be added. 
Even as it is, the Aquarium is a national acquisi- 
tion, worthy of all proper encouragement. We have 
been lon Mecherel zor to collections of wild four- 
footed animals. This is our first collection, on a 
large scale, of animals which dwell in water, and a 
visit to it has the quality of novelty. In roamin 
through the establishment, with so much anim 
vivacity close at hand—sometimes within only two 
or three inches from our face—we are not less 
struck with the singular silence which prevails, 
than with the vast variety of forms of existence 
that are presented to our observation. 

It cannot be doubted, that under careful and 
critical inspection, the collection will solve a 
multiplicity of questions as regards marine and 
river animals, about which naturalists have hitherto 
been considerably at a loss, and legislation at fault. 
Hence, its service to science and social economics, 
as well as its more general use in imparting popular 
instruction and amusement to old and young of 
both sexes. Patiently surveying the respective 
tanks and their inmates, we are wholesomely re- 
minded of the prodigious wealth of Creative Energy, 


in close adaptation to conditions and circumstances, 
In pious wonder and admiration, we bow down 
before the infinite and beneficent Power of the 
Almighty. W. ©. 


A DAY WITH A TAX-GATHERER, 


It is market-day at Newton-Abbas, that fine old- 
fashioned town in the north-east of England, with 
its broad market-square, and its noble Early Eng- 
lish church, the graceful spire of which is a 
landmark for twenty miles round. 

From early morn the town has been alive with 
noises, baaing of sheep, booing of oxen, barking of 
dogs, cries of shepherds and drovers. The great 
market-place is a network of pens, crowded with 
sheep. The interstices are filled up with horned 
cattle. The long narrow yards of the numerous 
inns are thickly packed with carriers’ carts ; more 
are arriving and discharging their freight ; stout 
rosy-faced women with baskets ; the cottager in his 
well-worn smock ; bundles and bales innumerable. 

The bell up aloft in the gray, fretted spire tolls 
out with musical clamour the hour of ten ; behold 
your humble servant, your guide for the day, with 

is characteristic punctuality, opening his office- 
door in one of the streets leading from the market- 
place. There is a brass plate on the door: ‘Office 
of the Surveyor of Taxes—hours, ten to four’ Up 
some creaking wooden stairs, and then a door to 
your right, and you arrive at the office itself, a 
small, rather fusty room, with the odour about it of 
the prevailing trade of the neighbourhood, leather, 
usually, for you may reasonably guess that the 
office is over a shoemaker’s, currier’s, or harness- 
maker’s shop. The room is furnished with a writ- 
ing-table ; a big press, containing a perfect library 
of official books and records ; on the mantel-shelf 
is a set of brass scales for weighing letters ; on the 
table, a flat pewter inkstand; a few well-worn 
leathern seated chairs are scattered over the floor ; 
and a number of forms and assessments are piled 
here and there. 

Your guide has the honour to be the representa- 
tive of the Crown, in its fiscal aspect, in this 
market-town of Newton-Abbas—that is to say, he 
is charged with the superintendence of the assess- 
ment and collection of the inland revenue over 
some half-dozen divisions in this and the adjoining 
county. Your impression no doubt is, that govern- 
ment officials never work more than a few hours 
a day; may the following narration of one day’s 
— of one of them dissipate that pleasing 
delusion. 


At 10 aM. then, entering his office, your sur- 
veyor finds awaiting him a small boy who does 
duty as a copying-machine, and a packet of letters 
displayed on the table. Here are some half-dozen 
large blue, well-filled envelopes, bearing the official 
stamp, with the legend ‘On Her Majesty’s Service ; 
the rest are like the ordinary missives of private 
life. On the legen ars of getting the worst over 
first, he opens his official letters at once. Here are 
a packet of transfers—certificates of persons having 
removed into his district who have left unpai 
taxes in other districts ; these have to be regis- 
tered, and forwarded to the several local collectors. 
Here are a bundle of claims for repayment to be 
certified, also to be registered, and thus involving 
a long search in grimy old assessments. Here 
is a bundle of papers relating to some knotty 
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disputed case : it has been hurled backward and 
forward for a year or more, and, like a snowball, 
has gathered fresh bulk at each remove. Here, 
again, is a letter of complaint. Mr Figgs, the 
grocer of Oldboro’, writes that he has been egre- 
giously overcharged, and on remonstrating with the 
surveyor, has been grossly insulted ; and he begs 
that the Commissioners of Inland Revenue will 
immediately remit the surcharge, and dismiss the 
resent official Mr Figgs is a man of mark with 
is party, and has got the borough member to write 
rsonally to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
ack up his complaint ; so here comes down his 
letter of accusation in an inclosure marked 
‘Immediate—most important,’ with all the most 
offensive paragraphs scored in red ink, arid a refer- 
ence from the office requiring the fullest explana- 
tion. Two or three more letters of the same 
character complete the official correspondence. 
Now for the letters from the general public. 

Colonel Firelock presents his compliments to 
Mr ——, and will he be good enough to inform 
Colonel Firelock if he is liable to pay income-tax 
on a sum which accrues to him under the following 
circumstances: Under the will of his great-aunt, 
Colonel Firelock receives an annuity of five pounds 
» annum for the support of a favourite cat of his 

eceased aunt. The colonel is not prepared to say 
that the whole of this sum is expended in the 
maintenance of the cat, nor can he deny that she 
occasionally catches mice to the advantage of his 
household ; or that possibly he might be obliged 
to keep another cat at his own expense, should this 
poten f be removed by any casualty. He there- 
fore conceives that it may be possibly held that 
the sum forms part of his income, and in that case 
he desires, &c. 

In contrast to this hypersensitive man, is a letter 
from another gentleman, who has been escaping 
taxation on a Tee income for many years. He 
denounces everybody connected with this inquisi- 
torial machinery, and refuses to supply any infor- 
mation whatever as to any of his affairs. 

Here is a pathetic letter from a small trader 
who comes just within the limit of taxation, but 
who has a‘sick wife and ten small children, and on 
whom the collector is threatening to distrain for 
non-payment. The other communications are of 
the like varied nature ; and having mastered their 
contents, the official proceeds to register them 
all in a big book, numbering the correspondence 
according to the number of his entry, and then sets 
to work to dispose of them. Some papers he can 
report on at once of his own knowledge ; some 
require reference to half-a-dozen different books, 
and search for former papers ; some must be re- 
ferred to the local assessor or collector for detail of 
matter of fact. 

Before this is finished, the tread of a visitor 
sounds upon the staircase. It is a stout old lady, 
who is quite out of breath with the ascent, and is 
obliged to sit down and pant for a while before 
she can find her voice. 

*I want to know, sir, she says at last, ‘whether 
— be right for them as hasn’t got a hundred 
a year 

This is a sort of sweeping question, a categorical 
answer to which might involve unforeseen induc- 
tions. It is therefore our business te extract from 
the old lady—who is garrulous enough, now that 
she has broken the ice—the particular instance as 


to which she wishes to be informed. It is evident 
at last that she owns a house in London, which is 
charged with income-tax, and that she hasn’t got 
a hundred a year; so she is despatched with a 
blank form of portentous size in her hand, be- 
wildered, but scarcely satisfied. Hardly is the old 
lady gone before another step is heard. This time 
it is a mysterious-looking individual, who glances 
furtively about him, as if apprehensive of an am- 
buscade, and suggests that the clerk had better 
retire. The meaning of all this one can see pretty 
plainly is, that our friend has quarrelled with a 
neighbour, and desires to retaliate by giving him 
a hoist in his taxes. Our official makes a note of 
what he has to say, consoling himself with the 
adage about rogues falling out. 

o sooner has this visitor disappeared, than 
somebody else arrives, putting one in mind of 
the nursery rhyme: ‘One’s none, two’s some, 
three’s a many ;’ for now the stamping on the 
stairs becomes incessant, and circulation is clogged 
with new arrivals. It is the time, perhaps, of a 
new valuation of property, which occurs every 
three years ; and everybody interested is wanting 
to know ‘ why it aren’t the same as last year!’ 

It is in vain that our surveyor reminds yon 
jovial farmer, that if everything were the same as 

t year, things would come to a complete stand- 
still. All are ready to admit that the general 
value of property is increasing, but everybody is 
prepared to rebut the inference as to his particular 
case. Every one, however, must have a hearing ; 
evident errors are rectified, and questions of value 
are remitted to the appeal court. 

It must be said of the agricultural element, 
that, as a rule, it is eminently good-natured. 
With fair words and a little good-natured raillery, 
— may do almost anything with your average 

ritish farmer. Grumbling with him is a service- 
able habit in view of landlords who may raise 
rents, or officials who may increase burdens, but 
he usually tops off his grievances with a guffaw, 
and is as jolly as possible over his defeat. 

To-day the levee must perforce terminate at 
noon, as your guide has to attend a meeting of the 
district commissioners at the town-hall, Here we 
come in contact with a distinct set of machinery. 
The commissioners are local magnates of the same 
class as the unpaid magistracy who appoint the 
sub-officers of the district, the assessors and col- 
lectors of taxes, and who also act as a court of 


— 
e will adjourn, then, to the town-hall, a 
depressing-looking building, with a Corinthian 
rtico, The doors of the council-chamber, where, 
y the courtesy of the mayor—our commissioners 
having no local habitation of their own—the 
meeting is permitted to be held, are clustered 
about with a knot of people who appear in answer 
to summonses calling upon them to be appointed 
collectors, Within, we find a long table strewed 
with et and inkstands, worn-out quill stumps, 
and highly oxidised steel pens, at which is sitting 
a brisk, shrewd-looking gentleman, whom we re- 
cognise as Mr Codicil ‘ the lawyer,’ who is the clerk 
to the commissioners. A gentleman in boots and 
breeches, with a hunting-crop (whip without a 
lash) under his arm, is looking disconsolately out 
of the window, tapping the toe of his boot im- 
patiently on the floor; an old gentleman with a 


shrewd wrinkled face—it is Mr Venerable Junker, 
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the father of the Newton bench, a man full of wise 
saws, and great on the subject of public duties— 
is sitting in an arm-chair at the head of the table. 
‘Now, Sir Nimrod Nokes,’ cried Mr Codicil, 
him with the hunting-crop, ‘ we’re 
y to begin, 


read 

Sir Nimrod takes his seat, yawning dolefully. 
The policeman who acts as janitor introduces 
our involuntary candidates for office, four at a 
time. Here is Farmer Brown, who has collected 
for the rural parish of Pogis for the last dozen 
years ; Mr Neil, the schoolmaster, who is respon- 
sible for the country village of Middleham ; and 
a more professional collector, who also gathers 
rates and local taxes for the rising town of Old- 
boro’. The fourth is a retired tradesman who has 
just settled in the county, and has been selected 
with charming unanimity by his fellow-parish- 
ioners as the right man for all the disagreeable 
offices going. Mr Codicil hands to them a little 


_ Testament, of which they each grasp a corner: then 


he administers the oath of office in an impressive 
manner. The effect of this ceremony is somewhat 
marred at its conclusion, when all the four endea- 
vour to kiss the book simultaneously without 
letting go: the result is a concussion of noses; the 
sight of which altogether upsets the gravity of Sir 
Nimrod, and has a slightly apoplectic effect on the 
representative of the crown. At this, Mr Junker 
looks round in a mildly reproving manner. Mr 
Codicil dexterously disentangles his clients, and 
puts them in the way of performing the osculatory 
operation in a proper way. 

According to his custom, Mr Junker gives a 
short paternal lecture to the newly appointed 
officials, who, with sighs and groans like over- 
burdened camels, take up their load of books and 
papers and depart. Another batch succeeds, till 
the whole division of Barley-cum-Ryestoke is pro- 
vided with machinery of collection. 

The meeting over, the surveyor goes back to his 
office to find a fresh batch of people awaiting his 
arrival, By five or six o’clock he despatches his 
work, and gets home to dinner, his head probably 
in a buzz with the multifarious matters that have 
claimed his attention, and the hot mephitic air he 
has swallowed. 

The next day, perhaps, he has to attend an 
appeal meeting a miles or so away from his 
residence. 

He starts at an early hour, and has a pleasant 
drive along country roads and through plantations 

lowing in autumnal tints, to the country town of 
mham. The meeting is to be at the Black Bull; 
and the sight of a long queue of people stretching 
out from the door of the inn into the street, sends 
a cold thrill down his backbone. On his arrival at 
the inn gateway, he is not the subject of enthu- 
siasm on the part of the bystanders. 

‘That’s him,’ says one—‘ that’s him as does all 
the mischief.’ 

‘Ah! how would he like it himself?’ questions 


r. 

Meantime, having put up his horse, he cleaves 
through the thick mass of humanity on the 
staircase, and finds his way to the room of 
meeting. His board of commissioners are sitting 
there, magnates of the neighbourhood—in a very 
bad humour probably. Their assessments have 
been in as well as their neighbours’, and 
they are considerably incensed thereat. A little 


tact, however, and a judicious pittin: inst. each 
other of rival factions, result in > hoes dis- 
missing their own appeals; and having done that, 
they are in no humour to be indulgent to the 
complaints of others. 

Outside, the staircase is like the lobby of a 
theatre on a crowded night: the door creaks and 
groans under the pressure; and when the police- 
man receives the signal to open it, two or three 
men, heated and dilapidated about their shirt- 
fronts, are shot into the room. After a fierce 
quarrel for precedence, all but one are thrust back 
into the heated mass, and the first appellant is 
heard. His grievance is a very trumpery one, say 
the commissioners, compared with what the board 
themselves have had to submit to, and he is shot 
out at the other door—silenced, but unconvinced. 
First blood is a great deal in these matters. 

‘How’ve you got on?’ cry the friends of the 
man who has just appeared. 

‘Oh, it’s no use saying anything to those 
fellows, growls the unsuccessful appellant; and 
probably half-a-dozen more are glad of the excuse 
for saying ‘It’s no use,’ and leave the gathering 
forthwith. 

So the day goes on with varying success. It is 
six or seven o'clock, perhaps, before the meeting is 
over. The last appellant is very generally a person 
who has come very early, but who, instead of 
bearing the heat and burden of the day on the 
stairs, has relaxed himself in the bar-parlour of the 
Bull till the throng has departed. His waistcoat 
is unbuttoned, his necktie dishevelled ; he holds 
out his hands before him, and strikes an attitude, 

‘Gentlemensh, he says, ‘I wish to rake a 
remark,’ 

‘We can’t hear you,’ says the chairman, looking 
shocked. ‘You’re not in a proper state.’ 

‘Is thish a public inst’tution, that’s what I want 
to know? AmI a member of addressing a Bri’sh 
gov’ ment?’ 

‘Shew him out, Burden,’ cries the chairman to 
the police-officer who has kept the door. He 
disappears, clamouring loudly for ‘justish; and 
claiming a right to be heard by a ‘ Bri’sh gov’ment.’ 

Our official drives home in the moonlight, 
thankful that his day is well over, and hoping for 
a quiet day on the morrow, to attend to halladeamn 
pressing matters that are accumulating upon him. 


ROYAL EPITHETS. 


THE most elevated title which has ever been con- 
ferred upon kings and queens is the unworldly 
title of ‘Saint’ Royal saints are comparatively 
numerous in the earlier history of Christian nations, 
Each of the kingdoms into which our own England 
was divided before its final unification under the 
kings of Wessex had its own saints. Royal saints, 
however, have become fewer and fewer as Christen- 
dom has grown older. This decrease of saints upon 
thrones is not, of course, the result of any increased 
wickedness of sovereigns as such ; it is simply the 
necessary outcome of the gradual absorption of the 
ancient popular and democratic right of conferring 
canonisation into the one person of the In 
early ages a deceased king or queen was io to 
be ‘a saint’ by some spontaneous burst of popular 
and national enthusiasm. The Vox Populi was 
taken as the Vox Dei: miracles were supposed to 
be performed at the saint’s tomb, or discovered to 
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have been wrought while the saint lived ; a festival 
day was appointed ; offices were drawn up. The 
popes, so soon as they took official part in such 
canonisations, had at first little more to do than 
subscribe their assent and confirmation to the given 
judgment of some national church. It is certain 
that any king or statesman declared to be a saint 
by a popular and national acclamation in our cen- 
tury would be the very last person likely to get his 
sanctity confirmed by the promulgator of the 
syllabus. 

The most saintly of all the canonised kings of 
whom we have any clear historical picture was the 
honest and lovable Louis IX. of France. We 
need no hagiographer by profession to bear witness 
to his marvellous sanctity ; it comes out rs 
enough in the somewhat worldly but awe-struc 
and admiring Joinville. We have had no ‘saint’ 
upon our English throne since the death of Edward 
the Confessor. The canonisation of Henry VI. was 
seriously proposed ; indeed, the people carried 
their part so far that statues of him were venerated, 
and he was for some time treated as a saint; but 
the accession of the rival House of York to the 
throne, and the of satisfying the pope, 

revented the meek and simple king from leaving 
Fis name upon the English list of sainted mon- 
archs, 

The Church of England, after the Restoration, 
was greatly inclined to canonise Charles I. ; and 
until a late period he was constantly spoken of 
as a Martyr, and there is at least one church in 
England called after his name. Mr Carlyle, on 
the other side, has given his canonisation to Oliver 
Cromwell. Some kings have had the title ‘ saint’ 
in one place and among certain persons, but have 
been no saints in other places and to other persons. 
This was the case with many of the early national 
saint kings, especially in England and Scandinavia. 
The Norman primate, Lanfranc, wiped off the 
names of many national saints from the calendar 
of the church of conquered England. It was part 
of the process of romanising and denationalising 
our church. This is still more remarkably the 
case with one of the greatest kings who ever 
reigned, and to whom the church probably owes 
more than to any earlier or later monarch—Charles 
the Great. Charles, a thorough German, was for a 
long time the chosen patron-saint of the German 
pr fr of the splendid university of Paris, 
although he was unacknowledged as a saint by the 
Roman court, for he had been canonised by an 
anti-pope, Paschal III. and that by the demand 
of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. Louis XI. 
the least saintly of all kings who have ever ruled, 
imagining the great German Cesar to have been 
his predecessor as ‘Charlemagne,’ king of France, 
ordered saintly worship to be given to him, and 
fixed upon the 28th of January as his feast-day in 
the church of France. The saintship of Charles 
the Great, however, was never adopted by that 
church ; but in the seventeenth century the uni- 
versity of Paris proclaimed him as its patron, and 
ordered his day to be solemnised every year. 
M. Guizot, who, like all: his countrymen, still 
regards the great Frankish Cesar as a Parisian 
Frenchman, tells us that ‘in spite of the hesita- 
tions of the Parlement of Paris, and the revolutions 
of our century, it is still celebrated as the chief 
féte-day of the great classical schools in France.’ 
The German Czsars, however, were able to reckon 


one saint amongst them, Henry II. who was 
elected in the year 1002; his wife shared the 
honour of canonisation, probably from the fact 
that they had no children, and that she retired 
into a convent after the emperor's death, Austria 
has had her Saint Leopold (the Margrave), and 
Hungary her sainted Stephen, Ladislaus I. and 
Margaret. A full list of the kings and queens who 
have borne this epithet would leave too little room 
for the monarchs who appear in history with more 
earthly titles. 

Probably the nearest epithet to that of ‘Saint’ 
is that of ‘the Pious, which was borne by Charles 
the Great’s weaker successor in the empire, Louis 
the Pious. He is also, of course, claimed by the 
French historians as a French king, and the Ludwig 
der Fromme, who died with a German exclamation 
upon his lips (‘ Aus,"aus’), appears in lists of the 
French monarchs as Louis le Débonnaire,* from 
whence he reappears in modern English and 
American histories as Louis the Gentle. Amongst 
Sweden’s fourteen Erics (the name is the same as the 
German Heinrich and our Henry) she possesses in 
the ninth of the list an Eric the Pious. The ninth 
Eric of Sweden, like the ninth Louis of France, 
also bore the title of Saint. It was originally 
given him by a really popular and national canon- 
isation. He was in church, either on the 11th or 
the 18th of May 1151, when news was brought to 
him that Magnus of Denmark had landed on the 
coast and was marching against him. He said 
calmly: ‘Let us at least finish the sacrifice: the 
rest of the festival’ [it was Ascension-tide] ‘I shall 
keep elsewhere” When the mass was ended, he 


-went forth at the head of his guards; and after a 


brave defence, was slain, the hagiographies say, by 
the pagans. He came to be regarded as the ideal 
ooh king in Sweden; he had compiled a code of 
laws from the ancient constitutions of the nation, 
and ‘St Eric’s Law’ was long spoken of in Sweden 
with that kind of reverence with which the laws 
of St Edward (the Confessor) were regarded by 
the English people under the rule of the foreign 
Normans. Hungary and Spain are the only other 
nations which now occur to me as having given 
the epithet of Pious to either of their kings. 
Stephen the Pious, who died in 1308, was the first 
king of Hungary. He has long held amongst the 
Magyars the same place as ideal king of their 
nation as Eric holds amongst the Swedes. Like 
so many kings who ry sao in history with religious 
epithets, he was the founder or establisher of the 
ak among his people, and the secular destroyer 
of paganism. Rome, either by her Cesar or her 

mtiff by the temporal or the spiritual head of 
Christendom, was supposed alone to have the 

wer of changing counts and dukes into kings. 
Ree Sylvester IL. sent the crown to Stephen, and 
bestowed upon him the official title of the Apostolic 
king, which still is used by his successors the Aus- 
trian monarchs. Stephen was afterwards canonised, 
like other kings of Europe who stood in a like 
relation to the christianisation of their peoples. 
The claim of Philip ILL. of Spain to his epithet of 
Philip the Pious had been vindicated by Arch- 
deacon Churton in the interesting essay prefixed 
to his translation of the poet Gongora. 


* The word has been at least’ half-adopted into the 
English tongue. Pepys uses it to describe the character of 
the queen of Bohemia, daughter of our James I. 
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Perhaps the most desirable title any king 
could covet after that of ‘Saint’ or ‘the Pious’ 
(or perhaps before them) is ‘the Good’ The 
other titles came in time to be only obtain- 
able from the clergy, who were but a section of 
the nation, or from an extra-national bestower, the 
pope. But the epithet of ‘the Good’ was attrib- 
uted to monarchs by a more universal and unques- 
tionable voice. When the gift of canonisation had 
become little more than official, by totally passing 
from the nation and people to the Roman Bishop, 
this epithet was the highest tribute of love and 
approval which nations as a whole could bestow 
upon their princes. It was borne by many sove- 
reigns between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries. 
Richard the Good, Duke of Normandy, the grand- 
father of our William the Conqueror, died in 1026. 
Norway a few years later lost her Magnus the Good. 
Charles the Good, Count of Flanders, was assas- 
sinated before the altar of St Donatus, in Bruges, 
early in the eleventh century. John the Good of 
France, the second French John, died in London 
in 1564. The maxim is attributed to him: ‘If 
justice and faith are banished from the rest 
of the world, they ought still to be found in the 
hearts and on the lips of kings.’ He certainly gave 
an example of the maxim in his own person ; for 
when the English had released him on his kingly 
word of honour, he voluntarily surrendered him- 
self prisoner as soon as he found that he could not 
fulfil the conditions on which he had received his 
liberty. Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
whom the Council of Basel declared ‘First Duke 
of Christendom,’ has had the grounds of his title 
set forth by Comines. This mighty prince, who died 
at Bruges in 1367, was at once the patron of art, 
the developer of commerce, and the friend of 
scholars ; and Erasmus ne him to those great 
ancients who were the ideal princes of the men of 
the Renaissance. George the Good was for a time 
amongst a certain class of our fellow-countrymen 

roposed as a fit designation for George III. 
The title has been given with a fuller assent, and 
on clearer aor to one who was not a reigning 
sovereign, the late Prince Albert. 

The epithet which still demands the severest 
scrutiny of historical criticism in many of its speci- 
fied applications is undoubtedly that of ‘the Great.’ 
There are a greater number of regal claimants for 
this than for any other title. Ancient history is 
full of them; as Cyrus the Great, Alexander the 
Great, Pompey the Great, Herod the Great, and 
many more. The Roman Empire had on its 
eastern throne, which was founded by a Constan- 
tine the Great, a Theodosius the Great, and a 
Justinian the Great. It was destroyed by a 
Mohammed the Great (the second). The German 

of whom a Charles the Great was the first, 
include in their list Otto the Great (the first) and 
Henry the Great (the fourth), The epithet is also 
borne by the fourth Henry of France. Russia had 
her Vladimir the, Great in her first Christian king, 
and her Peter the Great ; Poland, her Casimir the 
Great (the third) ; Navarre, her Sancho the Great. 
In the last years of the tenth century, there were 
three contemporary monarchs with this epithet, 
Otto, Vladimir, and Sancho. Prussia has had her 
Frederick the Great, whose right to the epithet has 
been demonstrated with such pious admiration by 
Mr Carlyle ; and Hungary her Louis the Great (the 
first). The French le Grand seems better suited 


to the fourteenth Louis of France than our English 
word Great. Most of the sovereigns whose names 
have come down to us with this suffix have either 
been great conquerors, founders of great reigning 
houses, or great legislators who have marked an 
a in the political history of their peoples. 

hree kings have borne this title in our own land, 
Alfred, Canute, and William I. 

The greatness of Louis XIV. was a sort of 
attitudinising greatness, He had a kind of magnit- 
icence which was splendid in the eyes of courtiers 
and valets, but it was of a lower kind than that of 
our own West-Saxon Edmund the Magnificent, 
‘the transactions of whose reign,’ said William of 
Malmesbury, ‘are celebrated with peculiar splen- 
dour even down to our times’—that is, nearly three 
hundred years after the death of Edmund. Two 
ae of later date are known by this epithet of 

agnificent—one, the Florentine Medici, Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, who died in 1492, attended on his 
death-bed by the rigorous patriot and saint of 
Florence, Savonarola; the other, Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent, who, a few years later, startled Christen- 
dom in the midst of the excitement about Luther, 
and excited Luther himself, by pitching his Moslem 
tents before Christian Vienna. 

Our old historian, Florence of Worcester, has not 
only provided Edmund with; the epithet of the 
Magnificent, but he has attached some splendid 
epithet to the name of each of the great conquer- 
ing English kings of the tenth century. Edward 
the son of Alfred is the Unconquered, Athelstane 
is the Glorious, Edred the Excellent, Edgar the 
Pacific. The last epithet has been attached to the 
names of the Emperor Frederick III. and of our 
James I. Florence wrote whilst he and his fellow- 
countrymen had to see foreigners sitting upon the 
throne of the English, ~ took a Find of 
national pride in the recollection that it had once 
been occupied by great Englishmen. 

The Bold, a character of great esteem in the 
chivalrous middle ages, was borne by Boleslaus the 
second duke and first king of Poland ; the kingly 
crown was placed on his head by the German 
Cesar, as presumed secular head of the Christian 
world. Burgundy had two Bolds—Philip, who died 
in 1404; and the famous Charles (called as often le 
Téméraire, or the Rash), under whom the great 
middle kingdom burst in pieces. The Bold princes 
were sometimes deuntbed ts the suffix of the name 
of the king of beasts, as Louis VIII. of France, 
Louis the Lion Henry the Lion, Duke Boleslaus 
I. of Poland the Lion-hearted, and Richard the 
Lion-hearted of England. Philip the Bold’s son is 
known as Duke John Fearnought, or the Fearless ; 
and Philip III. of France as Philip the Hardy. 
Such epithets as the Grim, borne by Kenneth IV. of 
Scotland, and by Ivan LV. of Russia, who first took 
on himself the title of Czar, mark the e from 
the good use of strength to the bad use of it. We 
find amongst the kings of Castile a Pedro the 
Cruel, who died in 1369. The Emperor Henry VI. 
had received the same epithet in the end of the 
twelfth century. 

Two kings of France have been decorated with 
the title which was coveted by James the ‘ British 
Solomon ’—Robert the Wise (the second), in the end 
of the tenth century ; and Charles the Wise (the 
fifth), the son of that John who died in England. 
Castile had her famous Alfonso the Wise, who 
reigned during the latter half of the thirteenth 
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century. As late as the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Spain called her Ferdinand IV. the Wise. 
Sancho IIT. of Castile is known as the Beloved, an 
epithet granted for a time to the wretched Louis 
STIL. but afterwards recalled ; it was borne earlier 
and more justly by a predecessor, Charles VI. 

The moral epithets bestowed upon monarchs 
demand, in many cases, as I have already said, a 
critical reinvestigation. A great number of kings 
have been distinguished by their mere physical 
qualities. Thus, we find a Spanish Sancho the Fat 
(the first) in the tenth century; he was preceded 
by a Frankish Charles the Fat in the ninth cen- 
tury. Portugal knows her Alfonso II. as the Fat. 
France had amongst her Capetian kings ‘a Charles 
the Handsome (her fourth Charles), and a Philip 
the Handsome, also her fourth Philip. The latter 
is sometimes called the Fair, the epithet bestowed 
also upon Philip I, and upon the Austrian Frederick 
III. Some kings have taken their epithets from 
their physical defects, as two monarchs of the ninth 
century—Michael the Stammerer, on the throne of 
the eastern Ceesars ; and Louis the Stammerer, who 
was crowned Western Emperor by the pope at 
Troyes. The Emperor Albert I. was known as 
Albert the One-eyed ; our Richard III. as Crook- 
back ; the Spanish Henry III. as the Sickly ; and 
Boleslaus III. of Poland as the Wry-mouth. The 
sainted Emperor Henry is sometimes marked down 
as Henry the Lame. I might increase the list with 
kings known as the Black, the White, the Red, the 
Curly, the Gouty, the Short; but I could attach 
no lively interest to each unless I could enter into 
such an amount of detail as would make this po 
unreasonably long. All such titles are chiefly 
important to us as rough, but characteristic expres- 
sions of contemporary criticism. 


HIS OWN EXECUTOR 
CHAPTER XXII.—A RECOGNITION. 


Wiiiam CosticLe made up his mind as he went 
down to the omnibus to St Cuthbert’s Lane. He 
wouldn’t be a villain. He didn’t congratulate him- 
self much on the choice. He told himself that 
probably he was a fool for his pains, and that he 
chose the honest course, more because he felt himself 
unfitted for the other, than from any abstract love of 
truth and justice. But then he was given to taking 
unpleasant views of things. They were a kind of 
help to him in his business, just as it is easier to 
do an unpleasant job on a foggy, drizzly day, than 
at a time when the sun shines brightly, and the 
breeze blows cheerily, and all nature says to a man, 
Enjoy! But he would make everybody as uncom- 
fortable as ible. Porkington should eat dirt ; 
and although it would be his duty to inform the 
sexton’s family of their wonderful change in for- 
tune, he would take care that they suffered all the 
pangs consequent on the ripping up of such a long- 
forgotten scandal. This was the morning of the 
funeral: all the arrangements had been left to 
Budgeon, and, under present circumstances, it 
would be better that his father and himself should 
be the only mourners, It was an unpleasant 
duty, but something was due to the memory of 
a man whose securities for eighty odd thousand 
pounds were a in the iron safe of the firm. 
There would costs, at anyrate, out of the 


estate, ample costs: that was a comforting reflection. 


It might be, too, that the notoriety attending the 
exposure of Mr Porkington’s fraud would do him 
some good professionally ; or, on the other hand, 
his noble relatives might contrive to suppress the 
scandal, and there might be an advantageous 
introduction to a higher class of practice: these 
were comforting reflections. 

And then he thought of Sally once more—her 
pretty artless ways ; her nice little rounded figure 
and trim waist that owed nothing to artificial bones, 
those sweet pouting lips, those dark liquid eyes. 
And now there was no alternative but Mrs Baxter, 
who was lean and sallow, and wore false teeth. 
William had given up so much in his own antici- 
pations to his love for Sally, that now it proved 
fruitless, it seemed to him as if he had already 
made unavailing sacrifices, and as if she had been 
guilty of ingratitude as well as deceit. 

William Costicle had started by an earlier ’bus, 
and reached his offices an hour sooner than usual ; 
he had to arrange for Mr Porkington’s visit, and he 
was anxious to be alone for a while, and fairly get 
into his mind the thing he had to do. 

But his office was not untenanted ; standing by 
the window, a duster in her hand, looking out into 
the graveyard, was Sally Budgeon. This was not 
the first time that William had found Sally so 
engaged, but at other times she had made off 

uickly, with apparent confusion, and without 
allowing William to delay her progress, but now it 
seemed as if she were waiting for him. William 
hardened his heart. 

‘O Mr William,’ said Sally, coming forward 
meekly, and dropping him a little courtesy—‘O Mr 
William, I want to see you, to make a confession.’ 

William sat down, blankly and sourly. ‘ Well,’ 
he said, looking up, ‘ what is it ?’ 

‘ : have to confess to you that I’ve deceived 
you. 

‘I knew it, Sally, he said gloomily. 

‘You knew it, then, all the time ?’ 

No; not all the time; I only found it out last 
night.’ 

‘Fancy !’ cried Sally. 

‘Look here, Sally,’ said William: ‘if you’d 
behaved openly about it, I couldn’t have found any 
fault. I knew you didn’t care for me much, Sally, 
for I’m not good-looking, and I’m not the kind of 
fellow girls fall in love with ; but, Sally, I did love 

ou. 

‘And don’t you now ?’ said Sally, pouting. 
‘How can I, when I see you care for another ?’ 
‘You mean Sam? But I’ve given him up. I’ve 

heard of his goings-on in Australia, and—there! 

I’ve given him up.’ 

‘You’re only paltering with me, Sally. There! 
I’ve nothing more to say to you!’ 

‘Do you mean to say you give me up?’ said 
Sally ruefully. 

. Doesn't our conscience tell you I ought to do 
so ?’ said William. , 

‘You’re very cruel indeed, and very unjust!’ 
said Sally, bursting into tears ; and then she made 
her way down the winding stairs. 

William was glad he had made her cry ; it seemed 
a sort of atonement to him, 

He opened his letters one after the other, and 
smoothed them out, and piled them up into a little 
heap. He put Porkington’s letter at the top, and 

it over cynically ; then he rang the bell. A 
clerk appeared. 
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‘Run down to the police office with my compli- 
ments, and ask the superintendent to send up a 
couple of constables at eleven. There is a funeral 
going on, and probably a lot of rabble will collect 
about the doors, and we must have the entrance 

e clerk retired, but the next moment re-entered 
the office. 

‘There’s a gentleman waiting to see you, sir—a 
Mr Porkington/’ 

*Shew him in,’ said William. 

Porkington was pale, but self-possessed. He 
made a few airy remarks as to the weather and 
the morning’s news ; then he came to the point. 

‘You have my letter, I suppose ?’ he said. 

William spread the letter out on his desk before 
him, giving the edges of it a rub with his thumb- 
nail. ‘Yes, he said; ‘here it is before me at this 
moment.’ 

‘Since I wrote it, I have come to the almost 
certain conclusion that I was married at a church 
in this very neighbourhood, and I thought I should 
save you trouble if I came and told you my 
impressions.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said William, folding his hands to- 
gether. ‘I shouldn't, of course, commence such a 
search myself; I should depute a clerk, or somebody 
conversant with such work, to make the search.’ 

‘But supposing, we will say, that your client is 
very anxious to oo affair settled out of hand, 
and offers you a handsome premium for the speedy 
settlement ?” 

‘Such an offer, in our peculiar position, would 
almost amount to a bribe,’ said William tartly. 

‘I don’t mean it for anything of the sort, of 
course ; simply as an acknowledgment of extra 
services. But we will say no more about that at 
present ; only, if you could give the matter your 
immediate attention.’ 

‘You see, my dear sir, that the matter rather 
rests with you than with us. It is for you to pro- 
duce your proof. If we are satisfied, the affair pro- 

once more.’ 

‘But if I ask you, as I have already asked you, 
to act for me as well as for your trust.’ 

‘I don’t think such a course would be practic- 
able. It might place us in an invidious eg 
you had better go to your own lawyer, and ’—— 

‘But, my dear fellow, my affairs are so simple 
and uninvolved, that I really have had no occasion 
to retain the services of a lawyer for a very long 
time ; I shall therefore be somewhat puzzled. My 
cousin the Duke of Gruffham’s men of business are 
such awful slow coaches, that they wouldn’t start 
the affair under a year. Can’t we cut short this 
business ? Give me half an hour, and let us go to 
some of the churches I named in my note; I am 
certain the record will be found in one of those. 
Now, as I see on the plate outside, “ Vestry Clerk 
of the Parish of St Cuthbert’s,” I presume St 
Cuthbert’s Church can’t be far off’ 

‘The church of St Cuthbert’s adjoins this 
building,’ 

‘Then, suppose we break ground at once. It 
can hardly detain you many minutes to accompany 
me to St Cuthbert’s,’ 

‘Very well, then, said William; ‘I can spare 
you time for this one visit. I’ll send for the keys 
at once. If that isn’t successful, 1 would recom- 
mend you to employ some skilled searcher of such 
records,’ 


‘Could you recommend me to one ?” 

‘There’s an old gentleman I have seen here—I 
don’t know his name—but he is a venerable person, 
in a thick beard, and a long cloak.’ 

Porkington cast a quick glance at William, but 
his countenance was unmoved, 

William took him out at the front door, and 
knocked at the sexton’s gate. 

‘I begin to think,’ said Porkington, looking up 
at the groined roof in the passage, ‘that I have a 
kind of feeling that I have been here before.’ 

‘I’m not surprised,’ said William. 

‘The association of ideas we call memory is quite 
marvellous—isn’t it?’ said Porkington. ‘That 
et aga feeling—all this has happened before, no 

oubt often arises from our really having gone 
through a somewhat similar scene at some earlier 
period. Now, mark me!’ he said, before they 
reached the porch : ‘isn’t there a peculiar font—a 
square block surrounded by round pillars—stand- 
ing in one corner ofthechurch? Yes; there it is, I 
am certain. This is really the spot; I’ve no doubt 
of it now; and of course the chancel where we 
stood—there it is. Stop, now ;don’t interrupt the 
current of my thoughts. The vestry where we went 
to sign the books was to the right, and there was a 
very handsome sort of monument just at the door. 
Now, isn’t it so? Yes, yes! this is the very 
place. Now, let us see if the register confirms my 
recollections.’ 

William unlocked the cupboard in which the 
registers were kept, took down the book, and placed 
it on the vestry table. 

Porkington threw himself into a chair in an 
attitude of easy unconcern. 

‘Yes, the entry is here, said William slowly. 
‘Of course, that is satisfactory, very satisfactory. 
be good indeed, as far as it goes,’ 

‘ Let me look,’ said Porkington, looking over his 
shoulder. ‘Dear me, my scrawl. Well, I was very 
queer when I wrote it. And Emma’s, poor little 
thing. Ah! these memories are trying things.’ 

‘So they are,’ said William. ‘Of course, I need 
not tell you that a jealous trustee would require 
some slight additional proof—production of the 
witnesses, or evidence of their being dead ; but as 
this, you may say, is almost a family matter’—— 

‘Just so—quite a family matter’ 

‘We'll take the evidence of the actual parties. 
You are quite sure you were married to Emma 
Butt at the time you name? 

_ ‘Oh, perfectly satisfied” said Porkington, laugh- 


ing. 

‘And that the testator was the result of the 
union }” 

‘ As far as a man can be certain of such a matter,’ 
said Porkington, laughing again: the affair had 
assumed quite pleasant and attractive proportions ; 
a transfer of securities almost imminent ; at all 
events, a handsome cheque on account. 

‘Prepare yourself,” said William, ‘for a very 
joyful 

‘Ah! the estate has realised much more than 
you supposed ?’ 

‘Better than that,’ said William : ‘the woman 
you married, the Emma Butt, and whom you have 
mourned so long’—— 

yes,’ said Porkington—‘ sadly and sincerely 
mourned,’ 

‘Well, you need mourn her no longer. She is 


still alive! Come this way.’ 
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William drew the astonished Porkington into the 
church. There, against the altar rails, dusting the 
cushions, and polishing the rails with a duster, 
stood Mrs Budgeon. 

‘At the very spot where you first exchanged 
your vows, I have the happiness once more to join 
your hands !” 

But neither of the persons concerned seemed at 
all desirous of joining hands. Porkington shrank 
back, and leant against the column that carried the 
chancel ; and, quite dumfoundered, Mrs Budgeon 
dropped her duster, and supported herself upon the 
altar rails, 

Porkington mentally took a rapid glance at the 
situation. 

It was just possible that this woman was willing 
to aid him in his deceit. It was difficult to see 
whether this wretched fellow, Costicle, knew 
everything, or only knew of the identity of Emma 
Butt and of the woman before him. If this woman 
stood by him even now, perhaps all might be well. 
It would be useless to deny her identity; he 
recognised at once that it was she. He had 
been struck with some strange recognition of the 
woman he had seen at Costicle Grove and at 
Harry’s chambers: he saw the reason now, and 
how indiscreet he had been in not previously 
ascertaining her existence, and securing her silence. 
Perhaps, even yet, he might get the money, if he 
could persuade her to agree with him in the tale 
he had told. 

*T should like to speak with this person in pri- 
vate,’ he said, coming forward. ‘If she is indeed 
my lost Emma, there are many circumstances, only 
known to ourselves, which will convince me of the 
truth of her claim’ 

‘You would perhaps like to adjourn into the 
vestry. By help of the trying memories connected 
with it, not so trying now, perhaps, in view of this 
joyful reanion—eh ? you will, perhaps, eh ?—What 
do you say, Mrs—ahem !—Mrs Budgeon ?” 

‘I won't have nothing to say to him!’ said Mrs 
Budgeon firmly. ‘What! when you left me with 
nothing but the things on my back, and two-and- 
sixpence in my pocket—left me to starve or to 
thieve, or perhaps worse! Oh, you bad villain ! 
what can you have to say to me that an honest 
married woman may hear ?’ 

‘You hear her, Costicle—she admits she was 
married, you see.’ 

‘Yes ; but to a better man than you,’ said Mrs 
Budgeon proudly. 

‘Then she’s married again,’ said Porkin 
grasping at any straw that might save him. ‘ 
absolves me, of course.’ 

‘O Mr Porkington,’ said William, with an air 
of ineffable meekness, ‘of course you have the 
first claim 

‘Mother, mother !’ cried Sally, who had just hur- 
ried into the church—‘ mother, come! it’s nearly 
time for the funeral.—Why, mother, you’re crying ; 
what have they been saying to you ?’ 

Sally took her mother’s arm, and led her out of 
the church, looking proudly and contemptuously 
at the two men. 

‘Now, then, Mr Porkington, said William, ‘do 
you still feel inclined to attend your son’s funeral ?’ 

‘Certainly I do ; what should prevent me ?’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t know ; I have heard of such feel- 
ings as shame and repentance, but certainly it was 
a long while ago. Come this way, 


on, 
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§ What’s all this about, mother ?’ 

It was a weak feeble voice that spoke in a dark- 
ened chamber, A man was lying in bed, his head 
bound up in linen bandages, his face looking 
white and ghastly. 

A woman sat by his bedside, a plain, homely 
looking woman, whose features yet shewed traces 
of a former beauty. At the foot of the couch was a 
young girl, a charming likeness of her mother. 

‘You mustn’t talk, my dear, said the woman, 
smoothing his pillow—‘ you mustn’t talk” 

‘Yes, but I will talk !’ said the patient, raising his 
head. ‘ What’s all this about? Where’s William?. 
Where’s Oh, I recollect all about it now,’ he 
said, once more sinking back on his pillow; ‘and 
yet, wheream I? Is this a prison or a workhouse, 
or what ?’ 

‘It’s neither, my dear. Don’t you remember 
Mrs Budgeon and the Boo le you were so kind to ?? 

‘Oh, you’re Mother wd. are you? Yes;I 
recollect. But how did I come here ?” 

‘You were knocked down by a van, my dear, 
and Pay were brought here.’ 

‘Ah! I remember that too, now. Well, it’s very 


ou to take care of me so.—And is that 
ollo, Sally, how are you ?” 
uite well, thank you, Mr Butt. Glad to see 
you looking better again.’ 

‘Oh, I do look better, then.—Give me a looking- 
glass, old woman, and let me judge for myself.’ 

Mrs Budgeon handed him a small looking-glass. 

‘Well, what a barefaced chap I am! Why, my 
own mother wouldn’t know me—that is, if I had a 
mother! I say, I feel very peckish,’ he cried, sitting 
upon his elbow. 

‘ Bring the beef-tea, Sally, cried Mrs Budgeon. 

Harry made a face over the beef-tea, but drank 
it, and then said he felt better. 

‘ And now I want to talk,’ he cried. 

‘But you mustn’t ; the doctor says you must be 
kept quiet.’ 

‘Never mind that. I must have my talk out. 
Look here, I suppose you think I’m a swell, a 
regular Croesus ?” 

‘I know who you are very well,’ said Mrs 
Budgeon quietly. 

‘The deuce you do! It’s more than Ido. Who 
am I, then 

‘Sally, you leave the room,’ said Mrs Budgeon. 

‘Ay, who am I, then?’ re Harry, after 
Sally had gone. 

Mrs Budgeon put her mouth to his ear, and 
whispered : ‘ You’re my son.’ 

Harry looked vacantly at her. ‘Ay, how do 
you make that out ?’ he said wearily. 

‘I found it out, dear. When you were brought 
home and undressed, there was a mark upon you 
that you had when you were born—between the 
shoulders.’ 

Harry knitted his brows. ‘That doesn’t prove 
anything,’ he said. 

‘Don’t you remember,’ she said, ‘as a very little 
boy, being taken away from your mother, and going 
to a school where there was a master with a crutch 
who was a cripple?’ 

‘Yes ; I remember that old wretch, said Harry. 

‘And do you remember, when you went to sea, a 


‘| woman coming to see you on board ship, and 
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crying over you, and giving you a bright shilli 

‘ Well, yes ; I certainly do remember that now,’ 
said Harry. 

‘And have you got the shilling now, dear ?” 

‘No; 1 spent it the first cask went ashore.’ 

‘And, my dear, I can shew you the letter he 
wrote when he told me he coil do nothing for 
me, but would take my boy off my hands,’ 

‘And you let him; you handed me over to that 
scoundrel ! ’ 

* What could I do,dear? I was starving almost ; 
and there was a good man who was willing to 
marry me if the boy were away. I’ve cried over 
it many and many a time, dear; but poverty is 
hard, and drives one into doing things ; ah, my 
boy. And then, when I went to ask about you, 
they told me you were dead; and I thought it 
was better so.’ 

‘So it would have been,’ said Harry gloomily. 
‘I’ve wished myself dead many a time, and never 
more than now.’ 

With that Mrs Budgeon got up and left the 
room, crying silently. 

‘Ah!’ said Harry, after she had gone, ‘how 
different things turn out to what we expect! Now, 
when I first came home, with my pockets full of 
money, I’d have been glad enough to have found 
the old mother, and made a lady of her, and 
brought that proud fellow on his knees before 
her. But now, what amI? A beggar—among beg- 
gars—bound hand and foot. What can Ido?’ And 
then he sank into a heavy feverish slumber. 

He woke an hour or two afterwards, hot and 
unrefreshed, full of strange fantasies and undefin- 
able troubles, and stretched himself, and groaned 
wearily ; and then he felt a soft cool hand on his 
ai forehead, and looked up, and saw it was 


Why, you’re my sister, then!’ said Harry. 
‘Well, after all, it’s not a bad thing to make one 
ofa family. I thought, the first time I saw you, I 
should like to have a sister like you, and now it’s 
come true. You’re a jolly, nice-looking girl; give 
me a kiss.’ 

‘It seems so strange,’ said Sally, looking quite 
uncomfortable, ‘and you almost a stranger,’ 

‘IT don’t mean to be a stranger any longer. I’m 
a poor chap now, and I mean to work hard for my 
living, and take care of you and mother. A 
curious thing it was that the only good I ever did 
with my money was to help my own mother! 
Give me that kiss, Sister Sally !’ 

Then Sally gave him a kiss, 

‘ And now, ee Sally, you really belong to me.’ 

In fact, the very conversation here went on that 
poor William overheard in the church. 

Then Harry went to sleep for a long while, and 
didn’t wake all night, nor till morning was quite 
advanced, and when he woke, he felt quite cool and 
comfortable, although very weak, and he sat up 
and began to look about him. 

Then some one came and shook a finger at him, 
meaningly : ‘ You must be still, sir ; you are dead.’ 
It was Mrs Asphodel. 

‘I’m dead!’ said : ‘then I must be in 
heaven, or you wouldn’t be here.’ 

‘ That is charming, my friend. You have changed 
wonderfully since your decease. But we mustn't 
be too gay, for this is your funeral.’ 

‘Oh, come ; that won't do,’ said Harry, half 


ened, scarcely knowing, indeed, what was 
reality and what was the deception of his senses, 
‘No; I won't be buried alive ! 

‘Courage, my friend ; you shall dance at your 
‘ 

‘I don’t know who’s to pay the piper,’ said Harry 
as the recollection came oe hin of his destitute 
vagabond condition. 

*But I do: the Papa Porkington he shall pay. 
Oh, we have served him so beautifully, Sally and 
I! We made William Costicle whistle him over; 
and he came, the rogue, from Paris to St Cuthbert’s 
Lane, to attend your funeral and hand over your 
bonds, Ha, ha, 

Mrs Asphodel laughed a jolly laugh, and sat 
down at Harry’s bedside to enjoy the joke more 


fully. 

. low on earth did you manage it ?’ 

‘Never mind now. Your fortune is safe, and 
shall be yours once more—only on two conditions,’ 

‘Name them,’ said Harry. 

‘ First, that you renew your oath that you have 
broken, and that you swear never to touch a card 
or a die as long as you live.’ 

‘Right ; so | will,’ said Harry. 

‘Next, that you make happy a young lady who 
has suffered very much during this cruel time when 
you were supposed to be dead, It was necessary 
that she should also be deceived ; but I assure you, 
my friend, it cost me much sorrow to see so charm- 
ing a young lady so overwhelmed with grief.’ 

‘ Didshegrieve for me, then?’ said Harry, touched 
to the heart. ‘I didn’t think there was a soul in 
the wide world would do that. Dear Ellen! But no 
—she hasn’t done for me what you have. No; Mrs 
Asphodel—Sophia—I’m yours, if you’ll have me.’ 

*No; it will not do!’ said Mrs Asphodel. ‘I 
thought of it once, but it will notdo, I have been 
married once. I could not endure it again. You 
are at heart a Teuton ; you sigh still for home 
among all your pleasures. You have lived so long 
in your bleak wilds, that you are put out if there is 
no hut prepared for your return. You think, in 
some dim, eager way, that life is an apprenticeship, 
a lesson, and other women are so many leaves that 
you turn over, till you come to the house-mistress, 
and then you are content. Well, here is your 
housewife ready for you, your Ellen. For me—no! 
I am good camarade ; but good wife—no! Come; 
you are content, are you not? Ah, here are the 
mourners. Come, the old Harry is to be buried 
and put a The new Harry is here to receive 
the congratulations of his friends.—Enter, Mr Cos- 
ticle. Enter, Mr Porkington: here is a gentleman 
who intends to be his own executor” 

Which he was decidedly. Porkington yelled 
when he saw him, and went off, first, into a mad 
rage, swearing he had been swindled and robbed ; 
then, when he found that his forgery had been 
detected, and that he had been seen by William 
Costicle to alter the register, and that he firmly 
intended to hand him over to the police on a charge 
of falsifying the parish records, he collapsed alto- 
gether, and asked for mercy ; cried that it would 
kill him to go to prison, and that, after all, he had 
done no wrong. d Harry persuaded Costicle to 
let him go; for William Costicle was so delighted 
to find that Sally had been true to him after all, 
and that, in the little osculating performance, her 


brother had been the only actor, that he was dis- : 


posed to forgive everything and everybody. 
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‘ But, Sally,’ he cried, when he first had a chance 
of talking to her alone, ‘why did you and your 
mother deny him to father and me ?’ 

‘ Because, from what he muttered when he first 
came home, mother thought he was in trouble ; 
and then she went to his lodgings to tell them, and 
there were several people waiting for him that 
looked like sheriff’s-officers ; and so she told me 
not to tell anybody, not even you—being a lawyer, 
you know, Mr William.’ 

William shook his head. ‘Deceit never prospers. 
A pretty mess I might have got into !’ 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE LAST. 


The first time we visited St Cuthbert’s Lane, you 
will remember, it was in a thick fog, and darkness 
covered the city like a pall. It is all changed now; 
it is a fine bright morning in September, a crisp 
clear autumn morning, and the sun shines as 
brightly in St Cuthbert’s as it does in any russet- 
hedged lane in the country. 

St Cuthbert’s has quite a holiday ap ce this 
morning ; there is a flag floating from the tower, and 
the bells have been jangling therefrom intermit- 
tently all the morning. They are silent now, and 
a sudden stillness seems to have descended upon 
the lane. Traffic is suspended for a while. The 
heavy drays and lumbering vans go round another 
way at the ——e of two jovial policemen, told off 
specially for this duty. Along the kerb are drawn 
up a row of goodly carriages: the coachmen have 
white ribbons on their coats, and the horses have 
white rosettes on their headstalls, and it doesn’t 
need a conjurer to tell that there is a wedding 
going on inside. There is a little crowd about the 

oor: two or three children carrying babies, half- 
a-dozen errand-boys wasting their masters’ time, a 
costermonger who has left his barrow for a while, 
a nondescript loafer or two, a pale-faced man with 
spectacles, who is questioning everybody eagerly as 
to the particulars of this festivity. Every now and 
then somebody bustles up and darts in at the door, 
evidently intent on business, and each such advent 
creates a little excitement, like that of the doctor’s 
boy with his master’s instrument-case, when some 
poor creature has been run over and carried to the 
nearest shop. 

‘It’s the ring they ’ve forgotten,’ suggests one. 

‘The register’s left his book behind,’ hazards 
another. 

Sometimes one of the crowd attempts to pene- 
trate to the interior of the church by the same way, 
but finds himself Sener baffled, and retires 
amid the jeers of the spectators ; for there is some 
secret twist, known only to the initiated, by which 
that door can be opened. Ever and again, when the 
crowd outside is a little noisy, a man with a gold 
band round his hat opens the door suddenly, looks 
round solemnly, and then retires. 

We will take advantage of one of these official 
openings, and intrude ourselves into the sacred fane. 

e discountenance sternly an attempt by the crowd 
to avail themselves of our entrance, to carry the 
doors by a rush, and after, by mistake, darting into 
the sexton’s sitting-room, and then losing ourselves 
in a cupboard, with a lot of brooms, we find our- 
selves standing in the nave of St Cuthbert’s Church, 
watching the conclusion of the solemnisation of 
holy matrimony. The parties in question have 
just filed off into the vestry now, and we may be 


allowed to ask a few questions of this matron in a 
brown dress and brown tartan shawl, who seems to 
be an authority. 

‘It’s the vestry clerk and his sister both bein’ 
married together: a gent from Australy, with a very 
fine fortune, they say ; and his sister, as was the sex- 
ton’s daughter. Oh! it’s a beautiful wedding, and 
everything first-class.’ 

At this moment, a gaily dressed youth, who is 
indeed Charley Costicle, who was supposed to have 
been sweet upon Ellen, but who swallowed his dis- 
appointment, and assumed his favourite post of 
master of the ceremonies, runs out into the middle 
of and waves a hymn-book 
frantically. It is the organist—who has a gallery 
to himself at the west end of the church—to whom 
he is signalling, and who is leaning back on his 
seat, parting the curtains with one hand, wait- 
ing for the signal to play the Wedding March! 

And now a man in a black gown, carrying a 
staff with a silver knob, comes majestically forward ; 
and then the brides with their attendant grooms : 
and after them a cloud of bridemaids and sundry 
insignificant parties behind. Among these conspicu- 
ously shine the official robes of Deputy Dibble, and 
the alderman and councillors of the ward, for it is 
a state wedding this, in a manner, and the authori- 
ties of the City are here to do it honour. And now 
it is all over ; the organ collapses with a howl into 
silence ; the — file away ; the old church 
is left to its stillness once more, to its stillness and 
its memories of other generations, their marryings, 
and christenings, and buryings. 

Among the ‘Jast to leave the church was a tall, 
fine-looking woman, who had sat in the shadow of 
the aisle, and watched the ceremony eagerly ; and 
she sat there still when the service was over, and 
then she waited till nearly everybody had gone 
and walked slowly away. 

‘They tell us, she whispered, ‘that repentance 
should follow evil ; but, upon my word, the best 
deed I have done I have repented of most sorely ; 
and yet, I daresay, it is best so.’ 

Mrs Asphodel’s carriage was waiting round the 
corner, and she drove away fiercely westwards ; 
and not until she had got clear of the City, did 
she quite recover her usual good temper. 

But Costicle Grove was a scene of festivity all 
day long ; for Costicle was a man who liked to 
do the thing in the old-fashioned way ; so, after the 
breakfast was over, and the happy couples had 
driven off in different directions to their destina- 
tions, there was a luncheon and more champagne, 
and then everybody drove recklessly about Ham- 
mersmith and Kew, in hired carriages, with dread- 
ful headaches, pretending to be happy ; and there 
was a ball in the evening, which was kept up till 
Charley Costicle got quarrelsome, and wanted to 
fight everybody all round; and then the old man 
thought it was time to give up. 

But although he woke next morning with a 
headache, Mr Costicle was by no means dissatisfied 
with the previous day’s work, even when he re- 
garded the formidable row of empty champagne 
bottles. 

‘Ellen has got a capital fellow for a husband ; 
and now that so much of his money’s safely 
tied up, there’s not much danger of his leaping 
over the traces’ As for William, although the 
Costicle pride was a little touched at first, yet 
everybody admitted that Sally was a very nice, 
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good girl; and as her brother Harry settled five 
‘thousand pounds upon her for a wedding portion, 
William, although, probably, his wilder dreams will 
never be realised, is yet tolerably pleased and satis- 
fied with his lot. 

Soon after this, Porkington got an appointment 
on the Gambia, and went out there to die of yellow 
fever. Harry never had any communication with 
him after the scene at the funeral, except when he 
sent him the dishonoured bill for two hundred and 
fifty pounds, which Harry had taken up. 

mn a handsome annuity et by Harry, Mrs 
Budgeon settled comfortably in a cottage in the 
country. 

Sam came home and married Mrs Baxter ; it 
a d that his former ventures in Australia 
iadast been of a permanent character. 

Harry speculates a deal in mining shares, 
and is said to have made a lot of money at it. 
He has a very hospitable house in Hyde Park 
Gardens, and his wife and he are as happy as the 
can be in a quiet, humdrum sort of way ; whi 
is perhaps the best way, after all. 


CHARMS. 


Tue belief that the maladies by which poor human- 
ity is tormented are removable without the interven- 
tion of drug or doctor, has obtained in all ages and 
in all countries ; the savage and the civilised alike 
have had, we might say still have, immense faith 
in the power of a | charms, of a more or less 
ridiculous nature. Philosopher though he were, 
Bacon himself, not, it must be owned, without 
signs of misgiving, testified in their favour, writing : 

‘I had from my childhood a wart upon one of 
my fingers ; afterwards, when I was about sixteen 

ears old, being then at Paris, there grew upon 

th my hands a number of warts (at least an 
hundred) in a month’s space: the English ambas- 
sador’s lady, who was a woman far from super- 
stitious, told me one day she would help me 
away with my warts; whereupon she got a 
piece of lard with the skin on, and melted the 
warts all over with the fat side, and amongst the 
rest that wart which I had from my childhood ; 
then she nailed the piece of lard, with the fat 
towards the sun, upon a part of her chamber 
window, which was to the sduth. The success was, 
that within four weeks’ space all the warts went 
quite away, and that wart which I had so long 
endured for company ; but at the rest I did little 
marvel, because they came in a short time, and 
might go away in a short time again, but the 
going of that which had stayed so long doth yet 
stick with me’ We might put down the cure to 
the credit of the lard, but Bacon goes on: ‘They 
say the like is done by rubbing of warts with a 
green elder stick, and then burying the stick to rot 
in muck ;’ and we remember trying that charm 
most triumphantly in our boyhood, but we were 
taught to notch the stick before casting it away. 
A writer in Notes and Queries tells of a relative 
troubled with thirty-two warts on one hand, and 
two on the other, who tried the elder charm upon 
the worst a got rid of the thirty-two, 
while the pair she had omitted to charm remained 
to plague her ; and when she sought to remedy her 
fault by going through the ceremony again, she 


been broken by her telling of it.’ Another corre- 
spondent of Notes and Queries writes : ‘ Twenty- 
five years ago there resided at the little village of 
Ferry Hincksey, near Oxford, an old woman who 
had a great reputation for charming warts. Being 
at that time a lad, and much troubled with these 
excrescences, one of which was as large as a four- 
“nig piece, I was recommended to pay the old 
ady a visit. With fear and trembling, I entered 
her little hut ; and after being interrogated as to 
the number of warts upon my person, a small 
stick was produced, upon which certain notches 
were cut, a cross having been first slightly im- 
printed on the larger wart; the old lady then 
retired into her garden to bury the stick, and I 
was dismissed. From that day my troublesome 
and unsightly adherents began to crumble away, 
and I have never been troubled since.’ 

A piece of stolen meat is just as efficacious as 
the elder-wood, provided it be buried secretly in a 
secluded place ; so is a large black snail, if it be 
well rubbed on the wart and then hung upon a 
thorn ; but this has to be repeated upon nine succes- 


.| sive nights, when the snail will have shrivelled to 


nothing, and the wart have followed its example. 
In the south of Ireland, a wart-bearer has to wait 
his opportunity, and when a funeral passes by 
him, take to polishing his warts vigorously, while 
he thrice utters the invocation : ‘May these warts 
and their corpses pass away, and never more return.’ 
Another method is to make as many knots ina 
piece of twine as you have warts with which you 
wish to “om company; touch each wart with a 
different knot, and bury the twine in a moist spot, 
saying : ‘ There is none to redeem it but thee ;’ or 
you may use green peas in the same way, but then 
_ must wrap each pea up separately in paper 

efore committing it to earth. Supposing you 
cannot get green peas, and twine is not to be had, 
there is no need to despair ; all you have got to do 
is to pick up the proper number of pebbles, put 
them in a bag, carry them to where four cross-roads 
meet, and fling the bag over your left shoulder, 
and go on your way rejoicing that you have thus 
transferred your warts to whoever Farts to open 
the bag. In Cornwall they get a tramp to carry 
away their warts by writing the number of them 
inside his hat. A Leicester lady is reported to 
have removed a number of warts from a five-year- 
old boy by taking him and a packet of new pins 
to an ash-tree. A pin was struck through the 
bark of the tree, then through a wart, and then 
into the tree again, where it was left ; the process 
being repeated until as many pins were sticking in 
the ash as the boy had warts: the latter were gone 
in one week’s time. Those more serious excres- 
cences called wens are not to be charmed away so 
easily. A common snake must be taken by its 
head and tail and drawn slowly across the front of 
the patient’s neck nine times, before it is buried 
alive in a tightly corked bottle. Should this fail, 
the sufferer must wait till May-day comes round, 
and be up in the morning early enough to gather 
dew from a churchyard grave before the sun rises. 
Any grave will not answer ; it must be that of the 
last young man or young woman buried there, the 
charm-seeker and charm-yielder being, of course, 
of opposite sexes ; and the dew must be gathered by 
passing the hand thrice from the head to the foot 
of the grave, and applied immediately to the 
affected part. A yet surer wen-remover is the 


. it futile ; ‘the charm would seem to have 
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‘dead-stroke,” but it has the disadvantage of not 
being always come-at-able ; indeed, this unpleasant 
charm was put down by parliament when it made 
an end of public executions; for it would cer- 
tainly be difficult to obtain permission to rub a 
dead criminal’s hand three times over one’s wen, 
especially as the virtue of the stroke departs with 
the cutting down of the body. 

Boils may be cured by simply a under a 
bramble which has grown into the soil at both 
ends ; a ‘sty’ may be got rid of by rubbing it nine 
times with the point of a hair taken from a black 
cat’s tail on the first night of the new moon ; and 
ringworm will vanish if the person affected will 
only take a small quantity of ashes between the 
foretinger and thumb, and while holdimg the ashes 
to the ringworm, repeat the lines : 

Ringworm! ringworm red! 
Never mayst on spread or speed, 
But aye grow less and less, 

And die among the ase. 


The performance must be gone through before 
breaking fast, and for three mornings running, or 
it will be of no avail. In the Orkneys, sprains are 
cured by tying round the injured part a ‘ wresting 
thread’ of black wool knotted with nine knots, the 
operation being accompanied by a muttering of a 
rhyme ending in the lines: 

Blood to blood, bone to bone, 

Mend thou, in God’s name! 


The ‘sweying’ or pain of a burn is eased by 
repeating : 
A dead wife out of the grave arose, 
And through the sea she swimmed, 
Through the water wade to the cradle. 
God save the bairn, burnt sair. 
Het fire, cool soon, in God’s name. 


Or by blowing three times upon the blister, after 
saying 

Here come I to cure a burnt sore : 

If the dead knew what the living endure, 

The burnt sore would burn no more. 


Another word-charm for healing a burn is noted by 
Pepys, as something worth preserving : 
There came three angels out of the east ; 
The one brought fire, the other brought frost— 
Out fire, in frost, 
In the name of the Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost! 


Most country-bred children are familiar with the 
dock-leaf cure for the sting of a nettle, although 
they may neglect to use the old formula : 

Nettle in, dock out ; dock in, nettle out ; 
Nettle in, dock out; dock rub nettle out. 


Or as Wiltshire youngsters put it : 
Out ’ettle, in dock, 


Dock shall ha’ a new smock ; 
*Ettle zhant ha’ narrun. 


A thorn in the flesh is a still more troublesome 
matter; it need not be so, since it is bound to 
come out if solemnly charged to move in the name 
of Saint Blaize. If it staysin, no harm will come 
of it, if one recollects to repeat the quatrain : 

Christ was of a Virgin born, 

And he was pricked with a thorn ; 
And it did neither bell nor swell, 
And I trust in Jesus this never will. 


If you are oe with a nose given to bleeding, 
catch a toad, kill him, put him in a bag, and the 
bag round your neck; but since a toad is not 
always at hand, another course is open to you, that 
is, to ask some one of the other sex to buy a lace for 
you; but you must not say why you want it, nor 
pay for it, nor thank the kind bringer ; then, if 
you make a necktie of the lace for nine days, you 
will never more be troubled with such a disorder. 
Should you fail in obtaining the lace, get some 
wise old man or woman to repeat in your presence, 
but not in your hearing, these lines : 


Three virgins came over Jordan’s land, 
Each with a bloody knife in her hand ; 
Stem, blood, stem—Letherly stand! 
Bloody nose, in God’s name, mend! 


Are you troubled with that ache which no philo- 
sopher yet bore a put a double nut, or, 
better still, a tooth out of a dead man’s jaw, in your 
pocket, and you may defy the dentist. Always 
wear a snake’s skin round your head, and headache 
will be unknown to you. Steal a potato, and as 
long as you it about you, rheumatism will 
not attack your limbs; if a potato is not to be 
filched, the right fore-foot of a hare will do, or, 
failing that, a bit of the wood of the mountain-ash. , 
Coffin-rings out of a grave, we need hardly say, or 
the patella of a sheep or lamb, worn as near the 
skin as may be convenient, will a cramp at ba: 
in the daytime ; and to insure freedom from oad 
a disagreeable bedfellow, all that is necessary is to 
make a cross upon the floor with the shoes and 
stockings, garter below the left knee, put the shoes 
beneath the counterpane with the toes just beyond 
it, or the slippers under the bed with their soles 
upwards, 

Hertfordshire folk at one time had great faith in 
one of a group of trees known as the cross-oaks, 
standing where two roads crossed each other, near 
Berkhampstead ; and when troubled with ague, 
were wont to pega lock of hair to the charmed 
tree, and by a sudden wrench, sever it from the 
head, and r bet leave it, in the happy conviction 
their ague would abide with the oak for evermore. 
Of another Hertfordshire charm, the following vera- 
cious story was told a hundred and twenty years 
ago. A girl at Gaddesden having the evil in her 
feet from infancy, at eleven years old lost one of 
her toes by it, and was so bad that she could hardly 
walk. A beggar-woman coming to the door, and 
hearing of it, said if they would cut off the hind- 
leg, and the fore-leg on the contrary side, of a 
toad, and put them in a silken bag about the girl’s 
neck, it would certainly cure her ; but they must 
be sure to turn the maimed toad loose again, and 
as it pined, wasted, and died, so would the dis- 
temper likewise waste and die ; which we 5 
accordingly, for the girl was entirely cured by it. 
Another Gaddesden girl, having the evil in her 
eyes, her parents dried a toad in the sun, and put 
it in a silken bag, which they hung upon the back 
of her neck ; and although it was thus dried, such 
was the virtue of the charm, that it raised little 
blisters, and did the girl a great deal of good, until 
she carelessly lost it. 

Epilepsy, although it defies the doctors, yields to 
a poss § ring ; the worst of it is, authorities agree 
to differ about the method to be adopted to insure 
the ring’s eflicacy. In Northamptonshire, the 
afflicted individual collects from nine persons of 
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the opposite sex nine pieces of silver money and 
nine three-halfpences ; the former to be made into 
the ring, the latter to pay for making it. In 
Norfolk, the coppers are dispensed with, but the 
silver pieces must be sixpenny ones, contributed by 
an aig number, either nine or eleven, of friends ; 
while in Suffolk they swear by even numbers, and 
insist upon the necessity of collecting ten or twelve 
pieces of silver, bits of brooches, or anything of that 
sort, from as many people, if the ring is to effect 
its object. In Devonshire, a midnight walk, thrice 
repeated, round the communion-table of the parish 
church, is all an epileptic patient need doto charm 
away the ‘sacred disease.’ According to the Times 
of the 7th of March 1854, a Devonshire lass sought 
to make assurance doubly sure by rolling the two 
charms into one, after a fashion of her own. She 
went to afternoon service at the parish church, ac- 
companied by thirty young men ; when service was 
over, she set herself in the church porch, and each 
young man, as he passed by, dropped a penny into 

er lap; but the last, instead of giving her a penny, 
took up the twenty-nine she had received, and gave 
her half-a-crown in exchange. With this in her 
hand, she walked thrice round the communion-table, 
and then departed to get the half-crown made into 
a ring. One Sunday, a decrepit old woman stood 
within the porch of the west door of Exeter Cathe- 
dral, in the hope of obtaining forty pennies from 
forty unmarried men, as a certain charm against 
paralysis. 

A tongue taken from a living fox prevents dis- 
ease of any kind attacking the fortunate possessor. 
The slough of an adder hung on the rafters of a 
house renders insuring that house unnecessary ; 
a house-leek in the roof makes it proof against 
the lightning’s flash. When the wheat begins to 
shew in Herefordshire, the farm-servants cut a 
branch of thorn before daybreak, burn part 
of it in a large fire in the field, and hang 
up the rest in the farmhouse, as a charm 
against mildew and smut. When a North- 
amptonshire henwife sets a hen, she is par- 
ticular that the nest contains an odd number of 
oes and is careful to mark each egg with a small 
black cross, to save it from four-footed poachers, 
A large stone having a natural hole through it, 
hung outside a cowhouse, prevents the cattle 
having the nightmare ; and farmers of the fifteenth 
century thought their beasts secure against mur- 
rain if marked with the mark of a saint, for one 
Thomas Egliston was paid ninepence for putting 
St Wilfrid’s mark upon sixteen oxen belonging to 
Cardinal Langley, bishop of Durham, to the intent 
that they might escape such a visitation. A Nor- 
folk man boasted that no mishap could chance to 
his horse so long as he wore something he had tied 
round its neck ; a curious urchin stole the charm, 
which turned out to be the thumb of an old 
leather glove, containing a copy of the Lord’s 
Prayer. Not long ago a valuable horse, belonging 
to a well-to-do farmer at Crewkerne, was so ill, 
that two veterinary surgeons were summoned to 
consult as to what should be done ; upon examin- 
ing their patient, they found something tied round 
the animal’s neck, and making inquiry, were told 
by the farmer's wife that she and her husband 
agreed that the horse was bewitched, and she had 
therefore tied one of her garters round its neck to 
break the spell. 

An old beldam, accused in the fifteenth century 


of curing diseases by witchcraft, was told by her 
judges they would set her at liberty if she would 
divulge her charm. She closed with the offer, 
and informed them that it consisted in repeating 
the words : 

My loaf in my lap, 

y penny in my purse, 

Thou art never the better, 

I am never the worse ! 
Her fee being a penny and a loaf of bread. This 
deceiver let off her silly dupes more cheaply than 
the old crone who, a year or two ago, made a 
farm-labourer pay a guinea for a piece of parch- 
ment inscribed with sundry mysterious signs and 
foreign words, to be worn by his wife, whom she 
had pronounced to be ‘ill-wished.’ If any of our 
readers would like to know how the power of ill- 
wishing is to be obtained, we can tell them. Here 
is the potent ill-working charm: ‘ Ye gang out ov 
a night, ivery night, while ye find nine toads ; and 
when ye’ve gitten t’ nine toads, P hang ’em up 
ov a string, and ye make a hole and buries t’ toads 
i’ ? hole, and as t’ toads pines away, so t’ person 
pines away ’at you’ve looked upon wiv a yevil eye, 
and they pine and pine away while they die, 
without ony disease at all!’ This is the art of 
killing no murder made easy; but having every 
confidence in the good intentions of those we 
address, we feel no qualms of conscience for mak- 
ing them masters of the awful secret. 


Note.—We are informed that the writer of the 
article ‘THe Rep MEN or To-pay,’ in our issue for 
November 16, 1872, was misinformed in stating that 
the well-known hunter Colonel Pfeiffer is dead. We 
regret to have been the medium of disseminating such 
a report, and are glad to be able to contradict it. 


A SUMMER MEMORY. 


Here, where these low lush meadows lie, 
We wandered in the summer weather, 

When earth, and air, and arching sky 
Blazed grandly, goldenly together. 


And oft, in that same summer-time, 

We sought and roamed these self-same meadows, 
When evening brought the curfew chime, 

And peopled field and fold with shadows, 


I mind me of our last fond tryst : 
The night was such a night as this is ; 
And, standing here, breast-high in mist, 
We sealed our parting vows with kisses, 


Ah, trust misplaced! ah, last false kiss ! 
She with another mates to-morrow ; 
And now my uttermost of bliss 
Is made my uttermost of sorrow. 


I wrestle sore in bitterest strife, 

For night draws round me dull and darkling, 
And in my darkened sky of life 

No single star of hope is sparkling. 


On Saturday, September 6, will be commenced in 
this JouRNAL, a NoveEt, by the author of Lapy 
FLavi, entitled 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
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